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864 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Willow Pollen. By Jeannette Marks. Boston : The Four Seas Company. 

A certain looseness of form in the new poetry certainly favors a freer release 
of sentiment and imagination, and gives, sometimes, a charming effect of na- 
turalness and spontaneity. Whether this release makes on the whole for 
greater concentration and fineness of workmanship is another question. 

However this may be, no one would be inclined to complain of looseness of 
form in the following lines — a favorable but not exceptional specimen of Miss 
Marks 's poetry: 

The rain upon my roof is the rain of apple blossoms, 

At my feet the water willows stand knee-deep in rushes ; 

A swaying mirror for the sun the lake swings and tips, 

Spilling broken drowsy shadows and silver leaves. 

In the willow pollen the bees hum; 

In the apple bloom the bees hum; ' 

Fluttering up like a begging hand 

The ash tree twirls its mystic seven-fold leaf, 

The thrush its song. 

The more one dwells upon this passage, the more one perceives that it is a 
true picture. Beneath the purely literary magic of the lines, they bear the 
marks of verity. But the poem goes on — 

O beautiful world, what are you? 

And who made you? 

Are you no more than a fragrant dream, 

A jewelled crust of loam for sun to shine upon, 

A swaying mirror, 

Willow pollen, 

A twirling song, 

A crumbling leaf? 

This is disappointing — an inexpensive kind of intellectual reverie, approach- 
ing banality. 

It is a hard rule which requires that even lyric poetry should have, besides its 
personal touch, an element of the universal — and that this element should not 
be a mere abstraction or attenuation of thought or a mere enhancement of feel- 
ing, but a real insight— a distinctive way of thinking and feeling. But there 
appears to be no other way: poetry should make firm, indelible impressions, 
conveying thought in such a form that truth seems to suffer if a word be 
changed. Always a little too personal, Miss Marks's poetry never quite 
achieves this high distinction, tending to become merely rhapsodic at the point 
where real revelation ought to begin. 



